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other nations and interpreting their actions as the outcome of an
invariable national character.
The idea of a nation comprises both the political organization
of the State and the economic and cultural organization of society,
and the national will is assumed to be a function of both. There
are several types of the concept of a nation, each implying a
specific view of the national will. Before the rise of nationality
the State was conceived as a Divine institution in which the only
real Sovereign was God. When the nation came to be regarded
as Sovereign, it took over from royalty its mystical, sacred char-
acter and philosophers ascribed to the nation a Divine character,
mission and authority.
The conservative theories of the State see in it an historical
personality composed of various ranks with separate functions.
The national will is identified by them with the national traditions,
the wisdom of the forefathers, and their interpretation is entrusted
to the Monarch and the aristocracy. Society is in these theories
hardly separated from the State. Church and State, public and
private rights are in many ways intertwined. Liberalism identi-
fies the State with a society for the maintenance of the Reign of
Law, the Rights of Man, inherent in human reason. Nationality
is assumed to be subordinated to reason and morality and means
hardly more than voluntary membership in a society for mutual
defence. Society is to the Liberal much more important than the
State. The spokesmen of the nation are the enlightened middle
class, the intellectual professions and the wealthy bourgeoisie, but
many Liberals expected that the diffusion of wealth and education
would lead to the extension of the franchise. The ideology of
Democracy regards all inhabitants of a State as the nation and
rejects the idea of a leading class, though in democratic States
citizens of a different skin, colour or language have often hardly
been recognized as true nationals. Society is regarded as sub-
ordinate to the State and this leads to the transformation of
Democracy into Socialism. Now the nation was again identified
with a class endowed with a mission. Marx declared in his
" Communist Manifesto " : " The workers have no fatherland.
The proletariat has first to seize political domination, elevate
itself to the position of the national class, and constitute itself as
the nation, thereby still remaining national, though not in the
bourgeois sense". But Marx predicts that the abolition of
internal class divisions through the victory of the proletariat will
lead to the disappearance of antagonism between nations.
Modern nationalism, lastly, sees the essence of a nation in its